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CHAPTER IV. 

EMOTION IN THE NOVEL. 
Emotion as the Mainspring of the Action — 
Sentimentalism and Humanitarianism 
Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot — The 
French and English Methods Contrasted. 
The Emotional Story. — Emotion consti- 
tutes an appeal to the feelings as distinct 
from a purely intellectual incentive. It is a 
somewhat elastic term as used in the novel, 
and is manifested variously as love, humor, 

pathos, fear, etc. 

“Robinson Crusoe” is not altogether de- 
void of moving incidents, yet in the true emo- 
tional novel emotion is not a matter of 
isolated situations, but is rather the main- 
spring of the action. Charles Reade, who 


utilizes the desert-island theme in “Foul 
Play,” shows a much finer appreciation of 
emotional values than does Defoe, by giving 
his castaway a woman for a companion. 

Richardson and Dickens. — In “Pamela” 
emotion takes the form of sentimentalism 
a quality that seeks to arouse “ fine feelings” 
merely for the sensation involved, and not 
for any purposeful end. 

The humanitarianism of Dickens had more 
than a sentimental appeal. Not only were 
people’s hearts touched by the sufferings of 
Smike and little Oliver, they were moved 
to correct the social abuses which had made 
such characters possible. 

“This note,” the Dawsons maintain, “ was 
entirely new when Dickens wrote. Gold- 
smith had touched it, but in a fugitive fash- 
ion ; it is not found at all in the jovial nar- 
ratives of Fielding and Smollett, nor the 
brilliant social comedy of Jane Austen. De- 
foe, it is true, conducts the reader through a 
hundred scenes of squalid tragedy, but it is 
to point moral lessons rather than to excite 
sympathy with suffering ; and Richardson is 
always too much a sentimentalist to be truly 
sympathetic.” 

Charlotte Brontés Treatment of Passion. 

Yet, poignant as is the emotional appeal 
of Dickens, it remained for Charlotte Bronté 
to make emotion the motive power of plot, 
and to weave passion into the very warp and 
woof of the novel. 

To Fielding and Smollett “passion between 
man and woman had meant animal passion,” 
May Sinclair avers. Jane Austen all but 
repudiated it. It “was not a quality that 
could be given to a good woman,.and. so the 
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good women of Dickens and Thistader are 
conspicuously without it.” But Charlotte 
Bronté glorified passion in its noblest sense, 
and “showed it for the divine, the beautiful, 
the utterly pure and radiant thing it is.” 
Extracts from “Jane Eyre.” — The brief 
extracts from “Jane Eyre” which follow 
are quoted as typical of the Bronté method. 


Jane “sees the necessity” of leaving the 
employ of Rochester, whom she has learned 

love, because she believes from his own 
avowal that he intends to marry another. 
They are alone in the garden at night, and 
throughout the interview Rochester has 
played upon her feelings without mercy. At 
last she can bear it no longer. The story, 
as already indicated, is told from the auto- 
biographic viewpoint. 


emotion, stirred by 
grief and love within me, was claiming 
mastery, and struggling for full sway ; 
and asserting a right to predominate : to 
overcome, to live, rise, and reign at last ; 
yes — and to speak. 


The vehemence of 


She does speak, and when she has finished, 
Rochester, reason 
why she 


pretending to see no 


should leave him, commands her 


to stay. 


“I tell you I must go!” I retorted, 
roused to something like passion. “Do 
you think I can stay to become nothing to 
you ? Do you think I am an automaton ? 

— a machine without feelings ? and can 
bear to have my morsel of bread snatched 
from my lips, and my drop of living sg end 
dashed from my cup ? Do you think, be- 
cause I am poor, obscure, plain and little, 
I am soulless and heartless ? You think 
wrong ! — I have as much soul as you, 
and full as much heart ! And if God had 
gifted me with some beauty and much 
wealth, I should have made it as hard for 
you to leave me as it is now for me to 
leave you. I am not talking to you now 
through the medium of custom, conven- 
tionalities, nor even of mortal flesh : it is 
my spirit that addresses your spirit ; just 
as if both had passed through the grave, 
and we stood at God's feet, equal — as 
we are!” 

It was thus a note of revolt that Charlotte 
Bronté sounded revolt against prudery 
and the senseless conventions of her time. 
For, according to May Sinclair, the heroines 
of that day might “ exhibit every ignominious 
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but they 
“as a piece of gratuitous infor- 
admit it in so many words. 


and sickly sign” of their passion, 
could not, 
mation,” 

Emotion and Verisimilitude. Nor in 
making her emotional appeal did Charlotte 
Bronté depart altogether from the realistic 
standard which Jane Austen had established. 
Granted that “Jane Eyre” contains gran- 
diloquent speeches and extravagant scenes ; 
the very whirlwind of passion 
which sweeps through its pages not only 
makes for unity, but also carries with it a 
profound conviction of truth. 

In works of this character, however, this 
conviction is apt to be ephemeral : while we 
are under the emotional spell we believe, but 
sane and sober reflection bids us doubt. 

Analytical Treatment of Emotion. — It 
was left for George Eliot to bring her phil- 
osophical mind to bear upon emotion, and 
treat it analytically. In marked contrast to 
the vehemence of Charlotte Bronté’s famous 
heroine is the repressed emotion of Maggie 
Tulliver in “The Mill on the Floss.” 

Stephen Guest, who is betrothed to Maz- 
cousin, has asked Maggie to be his 


nevertheless, 


gie’s 
wife. 

He was looking eagerly at her face for 
the least sign of compliance ; his large, 
firm, gentle grasp was on her hand. She 
was silent for a few moments, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground ; then she drew 
a deep breath, and said, looking up at him 
with solemn sadness — 

“Oh, it is difficult — life is very dif- 
ficult. It seems right to me sometimes 
that we should follow our strongest feel- 
ing — but then, such feelings continually 
come across the ties that all our former 
life has made for us — the ties that have 
made others dependent on us — and 
would cut them in two. If life were quite 
easy and simple, as it might have been in 
Paradise, and we could always see that 
one being first toward whom 
mean, if life did not make duties for us 
before love comes — love would be a 
sign that two people ought to belong to 
each other. But I see — I feel it is not so 
now ; there are things we must renounce 
in life; some of us must resign love. 
Many things are difficult and dark to me ; 
but I .see one thing quite clearly — that I 
must not, cannot, seek my own happiness 


by sacrificing others. Love is natural ; 
but surely pity and faithfulness and 
memory are natural, too. And _ they 
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would live in me still, and punish me if I 
did not obey them. I should be 
haunted by the suffering I had caused. 

Our love would be poisoned. Don’t urge 

me ; help me — help me, because I love 

you. 

Here we find emotion playing a higher role 
in the upbuilding of character — a treatment 
that will receive further consideration in the 
chapter which follows. 

Repression is also the keynote of Haw- 
thorne’s treatment. The torrent of passion 
has flowed on into the resistless river of 
consequences when “The Scarlet Letter” 
opens, and it is along this deeper, stronger 
current that the reader is borne. 

Emotion and Incident. — Except in the 
case of those novels that purport to be mere 
psychological studies of human feeling, in- 
cident and emotion are likely to go hand in 
hand ; for the turmoil within naturally re- 
veals itself in the outward act. Conversely, 
the event may have its emotional reaction. 
Hence the “story” is as important an ele- 
ment in the emotional novel as in the char- 
acter-study, and what has been said of the 
balance of narrative and character portrayal 
is equally applicable to the balance between 
emotion and physical plot. 

The French and English Treatments. — 
Emotion in the sense of heart interest ap- 
peared first in the work of the French writ- 
ers, the honor of its introduction being ac- 
corded Madame Lafayette, whose “ Princess 
of Cléves,” though perhaps too deficient in plot 


to be technically classified as a novel, is un- 
questionably a portrayal of passion. Abbé 
Prévost’s “Manon Lescaut,” which antedates 
“Pamela” by a few years, is another notable 
contribution to this class of literature. 

There has always been a marked difference 
between the French and English treatment of 
passion. The distinction is succinctly ex- 
pressed by Professor Horne, when he asserts 
that “the English novel places character 
above passion, the French reverses this.” 

In spite of the passionate intensity of “ Jane 
Eyre,” the ten commandments, to quote May 
Sinclair again, remain exactly where they 
were. “It was inconceivable to Charlotte 
Bronté that any decent man or woman could 
make hay, or wish to make hay of them.” 

Summary. — Emotion may take the form 
of mere sentimentalism, or it may serve a 
practical purpose ; it may be merely incidental 
to the novel, or may constitute its vitalizing 
force. In the emotional novel, strictly so- 
called, emotion is the motive power of the 
plot. A story of the human heart may be 
quiet or tempestuous, depending upon the 
nature and intensity of the emotion por- 
trayed, and since passionate feeling is prone 
to express itself in action, it frequently hap- 
pens that an emotional plot is also one of 
strong external situations. The French novel- 
ist is apt to emphasize the power of passion ; 
the English novelist, the strength of char- 


acter that controls it. Thomas L. Marble. 
Gornam, N. H. 
(To be continued.) 





COBBLER’S WAX IN 


Some years ago — and it is so many that 
it really doesn’t matter if I relate this ex- 
perience exactly as it happened, for at this 
distance of time it won't, I am sure, hurt any- 
body’s feelings — I was suddenly sent for by 
an advertising firm, which had the control 9f 
some forty theatre programmes in New York 


City and Brooklyn. I had heard of these 


THE AUTHOR’S CHAIR. 


people, of course, but I didn’t know them 
from Father Adam. 

I obeyed the summons, and found myself 
in a kind of a loft, made over into two or 
three offices. I was ushered into the pres- 
ence of one of the partners, who sized me up 
from foot to head, and then proceeded to un- 
fold his proposition. They wished, it seemed, 
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to run one story a week in the forty or more 
theatre programmes of which they had con- 
trol — one story a week, which would run 
the same week in them all, not one story for 
each. I had been recommended to them, the 
partner said, as a writer of good short 
stories, or a good writer of stories. In my 
usual artless way I said that my recom- 
mender didn’t know what he was talking 
about. I didn’t regard myself as a good 
writer of any sort of stories, although I con- 
fessed I had had a great many stories ac- 
cepted. The partner smiled, saying that I 
was talking against myself, and the chances 
of my getting the job. Maybe, said I, but I 
should like to know who it that had 
recommended me. Again came that wary 
smile — somebody I did not know, and who 
did not know me. Well, that seemed satis- 
factory for the moment. I afterward un- 
ravelled the introduction secret. The firm’s 
advertising man had gone to see a certain 
well known editor to ask him to recommend 
some one to write these stories. The editor 
happened to be out. The advertising 
was in a hurry, and mentioned the object of 
his visit to the editor’s stenographer, who at 
once recommended me. Why she did this I 
know. Probably she liked my work. 
There was certainly no romance about it, for 
I had never spoken to the middle-aged lady 
— and she was a middle-aged lady. How- 
ever, I made an the theat- 
rical advertising man that I was to write one 
story a week, not more than 1,500 words, un- 
less I liked to write more — and I generally 
did write more — and receive for remunera- 


was 


man 


don’t 


agreement with 


tion Twenty-five Dollars for each story. 
Later that morning I happened to stroll up 
to the office of, I think, Everybody’s Maga- 
While I was talking to the editor, I 
He re- 


zine. 
mentioned this new job I had hit on. 
garded me with amusement for a while, and 
then said: “Pshaw! You'll never be able 
to do that. That requires an O. Henry.” At 
the time I was inwardly inclined to agree 
with him, but I had always been taught that 
to attempt the impossible was one of the first 


principles of journalism. I then and there 
swore that I would do it — and I did ! 
I submitted several samples of stories to 


the advertising firm, and one was chosen as 





a specimen of what I was to write. I called 
these stories “Letters That Crossed in the 
Mail.” The advertising people were candid 
enough to tell me that they knew very little 
about story writing, and would have to de- 
pend on me for doing, or writing, the right 
thing. The first story I wrote pleased them 
exceedingly. It was written in a certain kind 
of slang then prevalent. I suppose they 
thought I would continue this jargon, but [ 
switched off, trying to make the stories, how- 
ever, just as humorous. Then began a series 
of rows, as is generally the case between ad- 
vertising firms and authors. They returned 
one story, and said they didn’t like it. I 
pointed out to them that they had told me 
that they didn’t know anything about short 
stories. I regarded this story as quite up to 
muster, and I did know something about 
short stories ; what were they going to do 
about it under these circumstances ? They 
took it. I didn’t see at the time how they 
could help themselves. 

Well, for — now consider — for fifty-two 
weeks did I write a story a week for those 


programmes, fifty-two stories mostly more 
than two thousand words in length. I was 
totally unprepared, and “Letters That 


Crossed in the Mail” were much harder to 
write than the ordinary short story. Maybe 
an instance will be convincing. 

One of them ran somewhat like this: A 
married B, and C to D. Neither 
couple was suited one to the other, so A ran 
away with D, and C with B. The two women, 
B and D, each write a letter, one to the other, 
letters cross. The purport of the let- 
ters is much the same, the women merely ex- 
cusing themselves for doing what both of 
them thought was the wisest thing under the 
circumstances. The whole‘pith of the story 
lay in a Postcript, which ran to the same ef- 
fect in each letter: “P.S. We sail for Eu- 
rope next Wednesday on the Lucania.” 

I remember a young lady coming to me 
after she had read the story between the acts 
at some theatre, and saying: “Yes, Mr. 
Hancock, but what happened when they met 
at the docks ?” I replied that I didn’t know, 
and didn’t want to know ! 

Now, I don’t know very much about the 
artistic temperament, except that, like an 


was to 


which 
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overcoat, it covers a multitude of sins, but I 
do know this — that I had this complaint, or 
something very much like it, while I was 
writing these stories. I had at that time the 
run of the principal theatres, and one night 
I went to a theatre. Between the acts, try 
as I would, I could n't help looking all about 
me to see if people were reading my story. 
They were, all right, but it made me so ner- 
vous that I never went near a theatre again 
till my stories ceased appearing. 

When I reached the twenty-fifth story, I 
ran out of plots, and went around offering 
friend and foe five dollars cash for a suitable 
idea, but I had little success. I composed 
most of the stories by the sea somewhere on 
Long Island, and I really believe my constant 
companion, a little Scotch 


terrier, un- 


consciously gave me more inspiration than 
anything, or anybody, else. 

Had I not been taught in my youth — well, 
I was never taught — advised in my youth 


never to say I couldn’t do anything in the 
way of writing, I should have missed an ex- 
perience which did me a lot of good in every 
way. Since then I have written articles on 
bricks, of which I know nothing — on real 
estate, of which I know nothing — and lately 
I had a commission to write up a city, of 
which I knew nothing. This last job I did 
so well that an old inhabitant congratulated 


me on knowing almost as much about the city 
as he did ! 


And so I say — in the writing world never 
say you can’t do anything, but go ahead and 
do it ! La Touche Hancock. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 


SAFETY FIRST OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


When nothing has been heard of a manu- 
script after a certain time has elapsed the 
writer naturally wonders whether or not it is 
safe. It should be, and generally is, if sub- 
mitted to a reliable magazine. This is due to 
the care exercised by reputable publications 
in keeping track of manuscripts which they 
receive. Here is how the best ones do it :-- 

All submitted matter is taken charge of by 
one whose duty is to do nothing else. This 
individual keeps a careful record of 

The author’s name and address, 

Title of manuscript, 

Amount of postage enclosed, 

Dates received and returned or accepted, 
The Reader’s report. 

After making the initial entries in the 
record book he passes the manuscripts to a 
Reader, making a note of which one. When 
the manuscript is returned to him rejected, 
it is mailed to the author, the date of its re- 
turn being recorded. 

If the writer fails to send his name or ad- 
dress, the manuscript is filed, with an account 
of the postmark and other clues which may 


be used to identify it. Further to insure 
safety the manuscripts are kept on file in a 
fireproof safe. 

This is the way in which the most reliable 
magazines take care of manuscripts. Many 
now use a card index system, which doubly 
insures the safety of the manuscripts. 

Nevertheless the author should do his 
share when submitting a book manuscript by 
making and retaining a manifold copy, in- 
suring the manuscript against loss in transit, 
and by writing a letter advising the publisher 
to whom it is addressed. 

Even though all these precautions should 
be taken, manuscripts are sometimes lost. 
One writer cites an instance where a com- 
plete chapter of one of his short serials was 
lost in the composing room of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. At another time he lost 
the sale of a serial because of a railway 
accident. In both cases a carbon copy proved 
of great value. Authors should retain a car- 
bon copy of everything submitted to a pub- 
lisher. R. C. Woodbury. 
B. <. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

“hel 

“Useful presents” is the Christmas slogan 
this year. Any one who is interested in writ- 
ing will surely appreciate a subscription for 
THE WRITER as a Christmas gift. <A gift 
that will be appreciated even more is a three- 
years’ subscription, dating back to begin with 
the number for June, 1916, ( cost $4.50), giv- 


ing “ The Writer’s Directory of Periodicals ” 
complete, with monthly additions and changes 
bringing everything up to date. 

sn « 

It is a good idea for every writer who does 
not use printed stationery to write — or, 
better, typewrite — his address on every en- 
velope he mails, either in the upper left-hand 
corner of the front, or across the flap at the 
back. If a writer always does this, any letter 
not delivered as addressed will come back to 
him, and if a letter does not come back to 
him he may be reasonably sure that it was 
duly delivered — which is important some- 
times, when a question arises as to whether 
a manuscript was received by some editor, or 
not. Also, if a writer typewrites his letters 
and then forgets to sign them — as both 
writers and other persons frequently do — 
the typewritten address on the envelope will 
inform the recipient who sent the letter. The 
publisher of THe WRITER not infrequently 
receives typewritten letters, unsigned, en- 
closing money, and would have no idea who 
sent them if it were not for the return ad- 
dress on the envelope. It is better for those 
who write letters on the typewriter to sign 
them on the typewriter, too, putting a pen- 
written signature underneath the typewritten 
one if it is important to authenticate the let- 
ter. Persons whose signature is not per- 
fectly legible should always have the name 
either printed or typewritten on their letters. 


* 
* * 


Now that the United States is to have a 
merchant marine as large, perhaps, as that of 
any other nation and a greatly increased navy, 
the ships must be manned, and it is wholly 
desirable to excite and stimulate in American 
youth a love of the sea. To help in accom- 
plishing this end, Mr. Hurley, the chairman 
of the Shipping Board, calls upon the authors 
of boys’ books and magazine stories to write 
attractive sea tales, full of what Longfellow 
called “the black beauty and mystery of the 
ships and the magic of the sea,” relating the 
experiences, as Mr. Hurley puts it, of “ad- 
venturous cabin boys who become skippers.” 
Dana, Marryat, Melville, Clark Russell, and 
Jules Verne furnish models for modern writ- 
ers to emulate, and, if possible, surpass. The 
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idea is an excellent one, and it should appeal 
to progressive writers. 
as 

Even though the war is over, economy ‘n 
the use of paper is desirable, and writers, to 
whom paper is essential, should save all that 
they can. They cannot carry economy so far 
as to write on both sides of the sheet, for 
publishers object, and to please editors they 
must still use the double space in typewriting, 
and make penscript open, to be clear. The 
best way for writers to save paper will be for 
them to ponder more before writing, the ef- 
fect being to improve their work and reduce 
the output — especially in the case of ama- 
teurs and spring poets, to a minimum. 

W. H. H. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 





{ This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


In my experience as an editor I have found 
that many writers are not inclined to take 
advice or criticism from editors in the right 
spirit. If an editor says the plot of a story 
is a little too old, or that the characters are 
not true to life, he is not trying to discourage, 
but is going out of his way to help the writer. 
Most manuscripts that are found to be un- 
available are returned with a printed rejec- 
tion slip, and if a manuscript is returned with 
a letter from an editor it is an indication that 
he thinks that the writer shows promise. Of 
course there are exceptions to this rule ; some 
editors return every unavailable manuscript 
with a letter. 

Too many writers pay no attention to the 
length restrictions of the magazines to which 
they offer manuscripts. If in ten numbers of 
any magazine there is no short story of more 
than five thousand words, there are fifty 
chances to one that a story will stand no 
chance of being accepted if it exceeds that 
length. “ But,” says the writer, “this story is 
so good that the editor will doubtless he 
willing to make an exception to his length 
rule.” A writer should not delude himself 


into thinking that his stories are “ exceptions.” 
Probably they are not. 

Writers should remember that 
Christmas, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and 
other special occasions should be offered to 
the editors at least five months before the 
date of publication. Several years ago when 
I wanted a Christmas story for the Christ- 
mas number of my magazine I had not re- 
ceived a single story of this kind up to the 
day before the time for the Christmas num- 
ber to go to press. I had to work all night 
to write a Christmas story myself. I confess 
the story was far from good and not dis- 
tinctly original; but what could I do? Now 
I buy my material for special numbers a year 
in advance. Ralph P. Anderson. 


Ser_ma, Calif. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


stories for 





The David C. Cook Publishing Company 
( Elgin, Ill.) wants some write-ups of or- 
ganized Sunday school classes of the senior 
and adult age, that are accomplishing some- 
thing worth while ; trying some unique plan 
or campaign ; holding social occasions with 
novel features ; or having attractive Sunday 
sessions. Details such as another class might 
follow should be given, and the articles 
should be of from 500 to 1,600 words. In 
addition to class write-ups, shorter articles, 
of from 100 to 800 words, telling about some 
one plan carried out by an organized class, 
can be used. 


Scribner’s Magazine ( New York ) is con- 
stantly on the alert for new authors in every 
line of general interest, and almost any manu- 
script of high quality, except of very tech- 
nical character, is int-resting to the editor. 


Harper’s Magazine (New York) needs 
some short stories of from 5,000 to 7,000 
words. 


Holland’s Magazine (Dallas) especially 
needs a serial, novelettes, short stories, special 
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articles illustrated 
juvenile stories. The magazine is always in 
the market for any and every sort of manu- 
script suitable for a woman’s home magazine 


with photographs, and 


High School Life ( Chicago ) is in search 
of stories that will appeal to high school and 
junior college students. 


The Home Department Quarterly ( Cin- 
cinnati ), one of the Sunday-school publica- 
tions of the Methodist Church, wants wide- 
awake articles on home life from the Chris- 
tian point of view, containing material for 
thought ; also a small amount of fiction 


some short 


Home Life ( Chicago ) wants 
write-ups of women who have made a busi- 
ness success in their 
women who run garages, who are photog- 
raphers, edit newspapers, sell garden truck, 
etc. It doesn’t matter what the business is, 
just that women are making something of a 
success at it, and it must be in a small town 
The editor also wants articles about women 
who have personally re-decorated and made 
over their own homes — 


own communities — 


how they did it, etc 
Ten dollars will be paid for these. Just now 
brief stories — not more than 3,000 words — 
of personal experiences with ghosts, or “ The 
Best Ghost Story I Ever Heard,” are de- 


sired. 


Uncle Sam’s Boy ( Cincinnati wants 
some good, suitable, seasonable short fiction. 


The Primary Editor of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans ( Mrs. Elizabeth P 
701 Davis street, Evanston, Illinois ) 
like to examine stories suitable 


Bemis, 
would 
for children 
of ten years or younger, full of “actable’ 
qualities which children can easily dramatize 
in play, or write into simple dialogues for ex- 
ercises in English. These 
about 2,000 words in length. 
like patriotic 


stories should be 
She would also 
stories, of 
words, for Opening Exercises, to be told or 
read to the children by the 
stories should have an ethical 


from s00 to 800 


teacher. All 
value to chil- 
dren, and should be made particularly 
esting to them. 


inter- 


The Metropolitan Magazine ( New York ) 
is particularly interested in young writers 
The magazine is mostly in need of adventure 


and dramatic serials, as well as short love 
stories. Stories with tense dramatic situations 
are more in its line than slight psychological 
studies. 


The editor of Snappy Stories ( New 
York ) would be glad to consider stories for 
publication. 


Poet Lore ( Boston ) is interested in ob- 
taining artistic translations of contemporary 
foreign drama, and would also like essays of 
literary value, and poems not in free verse. 


Henry Ford is going to turn the manage- 
ment of his automobile business over to his 
son and devote much of his time to the pub- 
lication of a national weekly paper, “of in- 
terest to the whole family.” “I am very 
much interested in the future not only of my 
own country but of the whole world,” says 
Mr. Ford, “and I have definite ideas and 
ideals that I believe are practical for the good 
of all, and intend giving them to the public 
without having them garbled, distorted, or 
misrepresented.” To get around the regula- 
tion forbidding the starting of any new paper 
during the war, Mr. Ford has bought the 
Dearborn Independent, a small “home paper 
published at Dearborn, ten miles west of De- 
troit, and will transform the paper, cutting 
out all local features, putting up a new build- 
ing to house it and getting a new and com- 
plete equipment with which to print it. 


The Christian 
undenominational 


Herald ( New 


weekly, has 


York ), an 

come under 
the control of Graham Patterson, of Chicago, 
who for seven years has been the business 
representative of the publication in the West, 
and who will now become the publisher of 
the paper. The present editorial force will 
be retained, 


Motor Boating ( New York) has decided 
to remain Motor Boating, and the announce- 
ment (made in the September WRITER ) 
that the name had been changed to Scientific 
Mechanics, has been superseded. Motor 
Boating will be strictly a boating paper from 
now on, and will treat the sport and industry 
from every angle, pleasure and commercial, 
the large boat and the small boat, power 
plants of every description, cruises, marine 
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accessories, and the important part which the 
motor boat and the yachtsmen are perform- 
ing in the war. The magazine will contain 
articles and matter pertaining only to boats, 
engines, and the water and things of interest 
to boatmen. This change in plan came just 
as the publishers were about to go to press 
with the first issue of Scientific Mechanics, 
and as a result it was impossible to issue a 
September number of either magazine. 


The publishers of Country Life ( Garden 
City, N. Y.) announce that they have dropped 
the words “ The New” from the title of the 
magazine, and that the present official title of 
the magazine is Country Life. “In the 
War,” which is carried on the cover, is a 
sub-title. The publishers have no manuscript 
needs at present. 


The Norman W. Henley Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of scientific, practical, and 
automobile books, has combined with Henry 
Carey Baird & Company, Inc., 110-116 Nas- 
sau street, New York, publishers of scientific, 
mechanical, and industrial books. The Baird 
Company was established in Philadelphia in 
1785, and was incorporated in New York in 
1918. 


The Home and School Visitor ( Greenfield, 
Ind.) is fully stocked with manuscripts for 
the present school year. 


The editor of the Spatula ( Boston ) re- 
grets the announcement (not made in Tue 
WRITER ) that he is in the market for manu- 


scripts. The Spatula is an illustrated tech- 
nical magazine for druggists, and does not 
buy matter from general writers. 


Poetry (Chicago ) will award two prizes 
for the best work printed in the magazine 
during the year October, 1918 — September, 
1919. One prize of two hundred dollars is 
offered for a poem or group of poems by a 
citizen of the United States ; the other of 
one hundred dollars is offered for a poem or 
group of poems by any author, without dis- 
tinction of nationality. 


The second 
American 


poem 
Ambition 


contest conducted by 
( Philadelphia ) 


will 


close January 10, and it is announced that 
other contests will come to a conclusion 
shortly afterward. In the second poem con- 
test there are nine prizes, ranging from $25 
to $3, and seven honorable mention prizes 
of $2 each and twenty-three of $1 each. In 
the novel contest, limited to manuscripts of 
75,000 words, there are prizes of $100, $50, 
and $25. In the comedy-drama contest — a 
spoken play (dialogue and action) of at 
least three acts required — there are prizes 
of $100, $50, and $25. In the second short- 
story contest, with manuscripts limited to 
7,000 words, there are seven prizes, ranging 
from $50 to $5. In the second song contest 
( words and music), there are five prizes, 
ranging from $25 to $4. In the second photo- 
play contest there are five prizes, ranging 
from $100 to $25. There are also contests 
with prizes for pen and ink sketches and 
charcoal or pencil portraits, and cartoons. 


Physical Culture ( New York ) announces 
in its November number the award of the 
prizes, ranging from $500 down to $10, in its 
Success Prize-Letter contest. More 
than a thousand letters were offered in the 
competition. The editor of Physical Culture 
that besides the seventeen letters to 
which prizes are awarded, there are dozens 
of others that will be published, and that 
these will be paid for at regular rates. 


$1,000 


Says 


The prize offered for the best war song to 
be used during the campaign for raising the 
Kansas quota of the War Service Fund was 
awarded to James M. Cavaness, Chanute, 
Kansas. 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the Hearst newspapers 
for the best patriotic songs submitted before Jan- 
Particulars in July Writer. 
should be sent to Song Contest Manager, New York 
American, 238 William street, New York City. 

Prize of $20,000 offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Instruction ( Washington, D. C.) for the 
best method of character education in the 
schools. Contest closes February 22, 1919. 
lars in May WriTER. 

Prize of $100 to be awarded to the D. A. R. Chap- 
ter sending in February 1, 1919, the best 
5,000-word essay written by one of its members on 
the subject: “‘ Would President Wilson’s Definite 
Program (as stated in his terms of peace, addressed 


uary 1, 1919. Songs 


public 
Particu- 


before 
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to Congress January 8, 1918), If Adopted at the 
Settlement After the War, Remove All Probabilities 
of Future Wars?” Particulars in July Writer. 
Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and $25 offered by the 
League for Permanent Peace for essays on the sub- 
ject, “A Law-Governed World,” 
April 1, 1919, by students of 
Massachusetts. Particulars in October Writer. 
Prize of $5,000 offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, for the best oratorio submitted be- 


submitted before 


women’s colleges in 


tween February 1 and March 1, 1919. 
August WRITER. 


Particulars in 


Prizes amounting to $280 offered by the American 


Peace bmitted before 
March 1, 1919, by normal and high school 


discussing the principles of a 


School League for essays su 
seniors, 
League of Nations. 
Particulars in November WRriTER. 
Prizes of $15 and $10 offered by Photo-Era 

ton ) for 
mitted by 
WRITER 


American’ war-activity yhotographs = sub- 
. I 


December 15. Particulars November 

Prizes amounting to $40 offered by the Wide World 
Magazine ( New York) for letters and photographs 
submitted by December 25. 
WRITER. 


Particulars in November 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 


Particulars in No- 


offered 
stories, short 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. 
vember WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Flora Field, who wrote the *“La- 
vinia,” in the October Delineator, and who has 
had verses in recent numbers of Ainslee’s 
Magazine, is one of the best known newspaper 
women of the South, where she was for many 
years feature writer on the staff of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, formerly the Times- 
Democrat. Her mother, the late Catharine 
Cole, was the first newspaper woman in the 
South, and as a little girl “ Flo Field” 
doing Sunday “ stories,” so that she was prac- 
tically raised in a newspaper office. The 
daughter left school to care for the mother, 
who died, an invalid from overwork, when 
scarcely forty-five years old. Flora Field's 
reputation was first made writing humorous 
stories, which are shortly to be brought out 
in book form. As a young girl, knowing 
nothing of cooking, sewing, child-raising, or 
embroidery, she ran a daily woman’s column 
for four years ; but the work and the young 
writer developed, and for five 


story, 


began 


years her 


signed full-page articles were a feature of 
the Magazine Section of the Times-Picayune. 
Mrs. Field gathered much material along 
Louisiana’s curious coast and from the heart 
of old New Orleans, and wrote one series of 
articles that covered the industries of her 
city, and another that translated much of its 
old-time charm. A year ago Mrs. Field gave 
work for magazine writing, 
living in the village of 
Weaverville, North Carolina. In the kitchen 
of her old Orleans home there were 
rich characters, among them Lavinia, heroine 
of the story. Mrs. Field knows the old-time 
‘culled pusson” through and through, so that 
she has a horror of artificial negro dialect, 
and thinks that unless it is simplified, yet 
“true to nature,” it is difficult reading. 


up newspaper 


and she is now 


New 


S. B. H. Hurst, 


was printed in Adventure 


story, “ Flotsam,” 
for November 3, 
was born in January, 1876, in England, as he 


whose 


“of a family as poor as it was aris- 
At the age of thirteen he went to 
sea, dreaming of being a_ poet. 
When he had been knocking around for four 
drunken came to him in a 
Brooklyn saloon, telling him that he had been 
sent on a “high mission,” and asking him if 
he had a dollar. To humor the man, Mr. 
Hurst went with him to a second-hand book- 
store, where, with his dollar, the intoxicated 
stranger bought Spencer's “ First Principles ” 
and a dictionary. He then raised his hat and 
left. Mr.. Hurst never saw him again, but the 
man changed the whole course of his life. 
He could read only a few words, but he put 
in two years on “First Principles” and the 
dictionary, and then went into every branch 
of science ( allowing himself two hours’ sleep 
during the twenty-four ), studied navigation, 
and passed his examinations. By the time he 
was twenty-five his health broke down under 
this sort of thing, and he left the sea and 
began to write verse again, later turning to 
prose. The need of making a living inter- 
fered, and six years ago he gave up every- 
thing for writing, starving himself and sleep- 
ing in parks, but still writing, though with 
failing health. “Curiously enough,” he says, 
“with the writing of ‘Flotsam’ early this 


says, 
tocratic.” 
some day 


years, a man 
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year, although I had sold other stories, I INTRODUCTION TO StupiEs IN CLassic AMERICAN 
turned the corner, and found myself in afflu- pic yp ti Pha. ety me Place. D. H. Law- 

fe ; rence. Englis eview for November. 
ence. Now I sell all I write — I know what “ogre ee 

nage : c : A. STONE. With frontispiece portrait. Book- 
to write. Mr. Hurst’s hobby is a philo- seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for November 1. 
sophical investigation which he began many Review or Macazine Poerry or tHe YEAR. 
years ago. He hardly ever reads fiction, and Charles W harton Stork. Philadelphia Public Led- 
q ger for November 3. 
so far as he knows, has never seen another 1 B . : : 

. Rea : THE 9EST SHORT STORIES FOR 1918. Edward J. 
writer, much less met one. He lives entirely O’Brien. Boston Transcript for November 9. 
alone, and says he goes for months without [THe Best Sixty American Suort Stories or 
speaking a word to any one, excepting to a — — J. O’Brien. New York Tribune for 

A ° syvovembDer I10, 
waiter and when he pays his rent. pects 2 : 

-IEUTENANT Rosert NicHots. With portrait. 


H. A. Lamb, whose story, “The Mighty 
Manslayer,” was printed in Adventure for 
October 18, lives in New York, where he ts 
now devoting all his time to writing fiction. 
He was once one of the editors of a motor 
trade journal, migrating from there to the 
financial news staff of the New York Times, 
and thence to independent writing on finance, 
and he still likes to return to 
work occasionally. He says his education 
was obtained in the school of experience, 
aided by the Columbia University School of 
Journalism, and the 107th Infantry, U. S. A., 
and that of the three, the last named has 
been of the most benefit. Mr. Lamb has been 
writing fiction for three years, and his stories 
appear in the Street & Smith publications, 
the Munsey magazines, and in Adventure. 
He is now engaged in a series of mediaeval 
tales centering around China, to be published 
in Adventure, and in beginning a group of 
several stories, to be issued in book form by 
a New York publishing house. 


newspaper 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe WriTER.) 


Army NEWSPAPERS. 
sey’s Magazine for December. 

MADAME DE StTaAé.’s LITERARY 
AMERICA. R. C. Whitford. 
Notes for December. 

SHaksPerE Stupies. Albert H. Tolman. 
Language Notes for December. 

THe SociaL SatirES OF THomas Love PEACOCK. 
— I. John W. Draper. Modern Language Notes 
for December. 

Wuat I Want To Make or My Lire. — 
Gertrude Atherton. Woman’s Home 
for December. 


Edwin Justus Mayer. Mun- 


REPUTATION IN 


Modern Language 


Modern 


III. 
Companion 


‘ : : 
Literary Digest for November 9. 


PURGENEF’s Faiture. Literary Digest for No- 
vember 9. 
REFLECTIONS FOR Poets. Literary Digest for No- 


vember 16. 
A New Frencw LanGvuaGE IN 
Digest for November 16. 
PRAISE FOR 


MAKING. Literary 
AMERICAN 


Ports. W. 
from the 


London Saturday 
iterary Digest for November 30. 
Don MartTIN. Ranck. 


Bryher. Re- 


YMNrin j i 
printed Review in the 


Edwin 
ate for November 30. 
THe DRAMA OF 


Bierstadt. 


Carty Fourth Es- 
THE 
Bellman for 


ARGENTINE. Edward Hale 


November 30. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Brazil is to have a school of journalism, 
under the direction of the president of the 
Brazilian Press Association. The course 
will comprise a period of three years, and 


instruction will be offered in the following 
subjects : 


. . gs 
Portuguese, French, English, 

Spanish, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geog- 

raphy, American history, Brazilian history, 


general history, topography of Brazil, natural 
science, physics, chemistry, stenography, com- 
mercial bookkeeping, and typewriting. 
George Barr McCutcheon’s first story was 
declined by half a dozen publishers and was 
then laid away, and never has been printed. 
It is not generally known, but is neverthe- 
less a fact, that the advantages of the very 
fine music library (a department of the 
Library of Congress ), at Washington, are 
open to any citizen who can show he is en- 
gaged in serious music study of a research 
nature. It is not even necessary to be in 
Washington, as a properly qualified and re- 
sponsible person can have the scores delivered 


to his door, and retain them for the mere cost 
of expressage. 
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“ Motives in English Fiction,” by Robert 
Naylor Whiteford (G. P. Putnam’s Sons ), 
is a survey of the English novelists from Sir 
Thomas Malory to William De Morgan - 
“not only a history of English fiction, but a 
view of its variation in atmosphere, motiva- 
tion, dialogue, and characterization.” 

William Gorham Rice is going to write a 
biography of Grover Cleveland, and Mrs. 
Frances F. Cleveland Preston asks that let- 
ters and other material be sent to him for 
inspection at his residence, 135 Washington 
avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

Harper & Bros. are publishing “A Writer's 
Recollections,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
“Memories Grave and Gay,” by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, the daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe 

‘Far Away and Long Ago,” by W. H. 
Hudson, an autobiography covering the early 
vears of Mr. Hudson's life in South America, 
is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. publish “ The Let- 
ters of Ann Gilchrist and Walt Whitman,” 
edited by Thomas B. Harned. Ann Gilchrist 
was an English literary woman of the Rossetti 
set who fell in love with Whitman’s poems 
and through the poems she came to love the 
man. 

Aylmer Maude has rewritten his two-vol- 
ume Life of Tolstoy, and it is now pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead, & Co. in one 
volume. 

“Sidelights on Shakspere,” by Edwin Gor- 
don Lawrence, is published by the Stratford 
Company of Boston. 

“An Essay on Comedy,” by George Mere- 
dith (Charles Scribner's Sons 
with an introduction and notes 
Cooper. 

“The Life of Francis Thompson,” by 
Everard Meynell, is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Letters of Susan Hale,” edited by 
Caroline Atkinson, is announced by the Mar- 
shall Jones Company. 

“George Meredith : A Study of His Works 
and Personality,” by J. H. E. Crees, is pub- 
lished by B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, England. 


“Newspaper Building,” by Jason Rogers, 
a history, with portraits, is published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 

“The Publishing Business — Its Problem 
and the Solution,” by Temple Scott, which 
appeared first in the Publishers’ Weekly, is 
issued in pamphlet form. It is a plea for the 
education of the bookseller, the salesman, and 
the public in the values of new books. 

“Lord Alfred Douglas: the Man and 
Poet,’ a thirty-two-page pamphlet, by W. 
Sorley Brown, is published by John McQueen 
& Son, Galashiels, England. 

Hodder and Stoughton (London) an- 
nounce “The Life of Douglas Jerrold,” in 
two illustrated volumes, written by Walter 
Jerrold, Douglas Jerrold’s grandson. 

The Book Monthly (London ) has been 
taken over by the proprietors of the Graphic, 
who, while the war lasts, will issue it as a 
shilling quarterly. J. Milne, who founded the 
Book Monthly in 1903, will continue to be the 
editor. 

\lma Newton Anderson, of 44 West Tenth 


Street, New York, has filed a petition in 


bankruptcy, with liabilities of $40,394 and as- 
sets of $1,202, including $1,200 worth of fur- 
niture mortgaged for $1,250, $2.00 cash in a 
Trust Company, and the copyright of “ Let- 
ters of a Mystic,” published in 1915. Included 
among the creditors is Brentano’s, $525, for 
books. 

Laurence Jerrold died in Paris November 
4, aged forty-five. 

Dr. Andrew D. White died at Ithaca, 
N. Y., November 4, aged eighty-five. 

Robert J. Collier died in New York City 
November 8, aged forty-two. 

Rev. Dr. James C. Fernald died at Mont- 
clair, N. J., November 1o, aged eighty years. 

General Horatio C. King died in Brooklyn 
November 15, aged eighty years. 

Francis E. Leupp died in Washington No- 
vember 19, aged sixty-nine. 

Rose Elizabeth Cleveland died in Lucca, 
Italy, recently, aged seventy-two. 

Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., died in Somer- 
ville, Mass., November 25, aged sixty years. 
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